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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


Are the causes of modern war economic or political? 
Is the answer merely a matter of the use of words? Does 
an investment of New York dollars in New Mexico have 
the same consequences on the problem of war and peace 
as an investment in Mexico? If it is admitted that the 
investment that crosses national boundaries is more 
likely to play a role in international friction than the 
investment which remained in the same political area, 
must the “cure” for war be sought in the realm of eco- 
nomic or of political institutions? 

Sulzbach’s pamphlet is a careful examination of cur- 
rent slogan thinking in this respect. It is a valuable con- 
tribution in a field in which fashionable and false ideas 
have led to disastrous consequences in public policy. 
The author draws on the entire literature, separating the 
chaff from the wheat. The pamphlet also continues a 
concern with the topic which is demonstrated by our 
earlier publication in this series of the pamphlets by 
the Harris Foundation Committee, Quincy Wright, 
Eugene Staley, Pitman B. Potter, Raymond Leslie 
Buell, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Walter H. C. Laves, and, 
most recently, Horace M. Kallen (respectively, ‘‘Public 
Policy Pamphlets” Nos. 14, 17, 18, 24, 27, 28, 32, and 
34). 

This is the thirty-fifth of a series of “Public Policy 
Pamphlets” which the University of Chicago Press is 
publishing. Frequently, the scholarly journals give no 
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attention at all to problems that have an acute public 
interest, while the ordinary magazines can print little 
but superficial comment. The University might well 
perform a valuable service by making available to the 
public whatever special training and information it 
may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a 
series will, of course, depend upon its reception by the 
public. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of 
these pamphlets are individually responsible for their 
views, and that they in no way involve the responsibility 
of the University of Chicago. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 


January 30, 1942 


“CAPITALISTIC WARMONGERS” 
A MODERN SUPERSTITION - 


There are many opinions in regard to the underlying 
causes of modern wars, but none is as widely accepted 
and as enthusiastically held as the thesis that these wars 
are brought about by the greed of either some or all of 
the people who form the capitalistic class. This seems to 
be quite obvious: Wars area terrible catastrophe. They 
are of man’s own making. They must be the result of 
somebody’s greed. The great masses get nothing out of 
them but grief and poverty, and it is not the man on the 
street who runs the governments of the several coun- 
tries. Therefore, the rich people must be responsible, 
because if anyone reaps the profits it is they. This is a 
widely held opinion, not in any particular country but 
all over the globe, and not only socialists believe in it 
but also many people who otherwise stand for private 
property and the system of free competition. 

This doctrine is expounded in a tremendous number 
of more or less learned books, of which a part of the 
most influential emanate from the school of Karl Marx. 
Lenin propagates it in his pamphlet, Imperialism. “Tf 
it were necessary to give the briefest possible definition 
of imperialism,”’ says Lenin, “‘it would be defined as the 
monopoly stage of capitalism. Such a definition would 
include the essential feature; for, on the one hand, fi- 
nance-capital is the banking capital of the few biggest 
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monopolist banks, fused with the capital of the monopo- 
list groups of manufacturers; and, on the other, the divi- 
sion of the world is a transition from a colonial policy 
ceaselessly extended without encountering opposition in 
regions not as yet appropriated by any capitalist power, 
to a colonial policy of monopolized territorial posses- 
sion—the sharing out of the world being completed.’” 

“Tmperialism is capitalism in that phase of its devel- 
opment in which the domination of monopolies and fi- 
nance-capital has established itself; in which the export 
of capital has acquired very great importance; in which 
the division of the world among the big international 
trusts has begun; in which the partition of all the terri- 
tories of the earth amongst the great capitalist powers 
has been completed.’’3 

Other Marxians have held similar, though not identi- 
cal, opinions. The best-known works are those of Rosa 
Luxemburg‘ and Rudolf Hilferding.’ Both associate im- 
perialism with capitalism but do not stress, like Lenin, 
the “monopolistic” character of the latter. Luxemburg 
thinks that, in order to survive, capital must ever ex- 
pand into not yet industrialized regions. Hilferding’s 
thought centers around “finance capital,” a concept 
meant to describe the bank capital where it has had a 
direct influence on industry, as used to be the case in 
Germany.° 

2 [bid., pp. 71 £. 

3 [bid., p. 72. 

4 Die Akkumulation des Kapitals (Berlin, 1913). 

5 Das Finanzkapital (Vienna, 1923). 


6 The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism (Popular 
ed.; London, 1929), pp. 153, 157. 
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Apart from the school of the orthodox Marxians, we 
find Bernard Shaw asserting: “That hideous war of 
1914-18 was at bottom a fight between the capitalists 
of England, France and Italy on the one side, and those 
of Germany on the other, for command of the African 
markets..... The first ship that went to Africa, to sell 
things to the natives at more than cost price because 


. there was no sale for them at home, began not only this 


war, but the other and worse wars that will follow it if 
we persist in depending on Capitalism for our livelihood 
and our morals.”’? J. A. Hobson asks: ‘How is the 
British nation induced to embark upon such unsound 
business?” and finds: ‘“The only possible answer is that 
the business interests of the nation as a whole are sub- 
ordinated to those of certain sectional interests that 
usurp control of the national resources and use them for 
their private gain. This is no strange or monstrous 
charge to bring; it is the commonest disease of all forms 
of government. The famous words of Sir Thomas More 
are as true now as when he wrote them: ‘Everywhere 
do I perceive a certain conspiracy of rich men seeking 
their own advantage under the name and pretext of the 
commonwealth.’ 8 
7 Imperialism, A Study (3d ed.; London, 1938), p. 46. 


8 The Marxian theory of imperialism need not be refuted here, as the 
critique which the following pages will apply to the belief in capitalistic 
warmongers implicitly embraces the socialistic doctrine. Lionel Robbins 
(The Economic Causes of War (London, 1939]) distinguishes between two 
main schools of socialistic thought on imperialism: first, the theory of under- 
consumption, which he declares to be untenable for reasons justified by eco- 
nomic theory—at least in the form in which Rosa Luxemburg proclaimed it; 
and second, Hilferding’s and Lenin’s theory of the expansionistic urge of 
investments, which is refuted by numerous historical facts (ibid., pp. 19-59). 
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Henry Noel Brailsford® is not particularly radical in 
his views, and willingly acknowledges that the ‘‘finan- 
cial pressure towards expansion” is reinforced by such 
factors as “the pride of race, the insolence of colour” 
and others.*° Yet he puts his main emphasis on the 
economic roots of modern wars. He does not blame 
trade. ‘“The foreign policy of a trading nation may be 
consistent with freedom, so long as its main interest is 
export and exchange of goods. It is with the export of 
capital that Imperialism begins.’™ ‘Regarded as a na- 
tional undertaking Imperialism does not pay. Regarded 
as a means of assuring increased incomes to the govern- 
ing class, it emphatically does pay. It is not true that 
trade follows the flag. It is true that the flag follows 
investments.’’? 

According to Brailsford the workers are underpaid; 
therefore profits accumulate too rapidly and capital 
must look out for employment in foreign countries. “On 
the one hand, capital accumulates in a civilized country 
so fast that the standard of living of the working classes, 
and their demands as consumers, do not keep pace with 
it. On the other hand it seeks abroad for labour which 
can be even more easily and ruthlessly exploited than 
that of Western lands. These are the two economic roots 
of Imperialism.”*3 In his later, generally well-balanced, 
book, Property or Peace?™4 Brailsford declares: ‘War in 


9 The War of Steel and Gold (3d ed.; London, 1915). 
t0 Tbid., p. 158. 

11 Tbid., p. 72. 

12 Thid., p. 74. 

13 Tbid., p. 86. 

4 London, 1934. 
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the modern world is an outgrowth of the system of prop- 
erty. When men will to banish war, they must abandon 
the exclusive and monopolist institution of property.’ 

Harold J. Laski does not feel certain that a socialistic 
state will necessarily be pacifistic, but he is quite con- 
vinced that under capitalism the chief object of war is 
“fa search for a wealth obtainable by its means that is 
deemed greater by those who push the state to its mak- 
ing than will be obtainable if peace is preserved.’ 
“Foreign investment begat imperialism; imperialism 
begat militarism; militarism begat war.’’7 “Economic 
imperialism is the necessary result of competition for 
trade between states equipped with the modern indus- 
trial technique; its avoidance would gravely impair the 
general standard of life among their populations. To 
develop along this path is not, therefore, a decision 
which an industrial nation can either make or refuse to 
make; it is an unavoidable obligation of the position in 
which it finds itself.’’"* 

It must be pointed out that not all the authors who 
have concerned themselves with our problem have 
blamed war on capitalism. Jacob Viner in his “Political 
Aspects of International Finance’? and Herbert Feis 
in his important book on European foreign investments”° 


15 Ibid., p. 261. 

16“The Economic Foundations of Peace,” in Leonard Woolf (ed.), The 
Intelligent Man’s Way To Prevent War (London, 1933), PP. 502, SOL. 

17 [bid., p. 505. 

18 Tbid., p. 510. 

19 Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, Vol. I (1928). 

20 Furope the World’s Banker 1870-1914. An Account of European Foreign 
Investments and the Connection of World Finance with Diplomacy before the 
War (New Haven, 1930). 
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are both interested in historical reporting rather than 
in generalizations. Yet both make a few significant re- 
marks that deserve to be quoted in our present context, 
as their story is a very different one from what we have 
heard so far. Viner observes: “‘It is difficult . . . . whol- 
ly to explain national policies revolving about the 
struggle for prestige, for predominance of influence, for 
the maintenance of the balance of power, for strategic 
objectives, or for mere success in the maneuvers of the 
diplomatic game, as in reality a disguised struggle for 
economic advantage. Very often when economic objec- 
tives are acknowledged to be present, they do not ap- 
pear upon examination to be genuine, and are used as 
‘rationalization’ of sentimental and ‘patriotic’ considera- 
tions having perhaps less practical justification but 
greater emotional appeal than merely material consider- 
ations would have.’’* After having examined European 
investments from 1870 to 1914, Herbert Feis finds: 
‘The uses which the spared capital of western Europe 
found were often determined by political circumstance 
rather than by economic or financial calculation. 
....In the lending countries international financial 
transactions were supervised in accord with calcula- 
tions of national advantage, which were often unrelated 
to the direct financial inducement offered the owners of 
capital.”? ‘Even while the banking groups, and the in- 
vestors who bought the foreign securities they issued, 
sometimes provoked international hostility, their inter- 
ests in general disposed them toward peaceful arrange- 
21 Viner, op. cit., p. 349. 
22 Feis, op. cit., p. 465. 
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ments. For the financial groups a war between the 
Great Powers was certain to shatter important connec- 
tions, to harm some of their clients, to decrease the value 
of some of the securities which they had sold, to bring 
unpredictable dangers which would outweigh any im- 
mediate gains from domestic financing.” 

Lionel Robbins carefully weighs the pros and cons 
and thinks that in modern times economic causes have 
in some cases brought about wars. But his general in- 
terpretation runs thus: “The Marxians were right in 
suspecting that in the causation of major wars there 
was sinister interest operating somewhere. But they 
mistook the nature of the interest. It is not the inter- 
ests of the capitalists as a class, but the interests of sec- 
tional groups (who may be groups of capitalists or 
groups of workers or temporary alliances of both) which 
give rise to the practices of restrictionism which are in- 
directly responsible for war.’’4 

As to the important work of Eugene Staley, its find- 
ings will be quoted later. 

But the prevalent opinion among scholars, politicians, 
and the masses is that wars must be blamed on “capi- 
talism” or “‘capitalists,” on “international bankers” or 
“investors,” on ‘‘munitions-makers”’ or some equivalent 
group. Yet the thesis in question is not one that has 
been proved, but rather one which those who advocate 
it wish were true. In his Sentences and Moral Maxims 
La Rochefoucauld asserts: ‘There is real love just as 
there are real ghosts; every person speaks of it, few per- 

23 Ibid., p. 468. 

24 Of. cit., p. 94. 
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sons have seen it.”” What he says of “real love” might 
as well be said of the “capitalistic warmongers.” 


I 


In almost every society there are some people who 
long for a war. The reasons which motivate them are 
of various kinds. 

There are people to whom warfare as such appeals 
because it means adventure, excitement, heroism, or an 
open road to cruelty. When boys play with toy soldiers 
and delight in stories of battles, and when professional 
soldiers wish for an occasion to show what they are 
worth, it is war as such, not primarily the possible spoils 
of victory, they have in mind. 

There are others to whom war appeals as the means 
to victory, with its glory and additional power. This 
was the case with many ruling dynasties in predemo- 
cratic days and is the case today with Mussolini and 
Hitler. 

But the accusations brought against the “capitalists” 
associate the alleged lust for war of the latter with other 
motives. They are said to be eager for additional profits 
which they hope will accrue for them: first, through the 
preparations for war and in the continued supply of 
the means of war by the armament manufacturers; and, 
second, as the consequence of securing territorial annex- 
ations and colonies. 

Before we investigate more closely the value of the 
armament business, foreign investments, and annexa- 
tions, we must look at the defendants in the case. Who, 
exactly, are the people who are said to plunge the world 
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into war because of their own shabby interests? The 
opinions of their accusers differ in this respect. Some 
speak of the “capitalists,” or, if they wish to express 
themselves in a more detached manner, of ‘“‘capitalism”’ 
as a system; some name only the greatest capitalists, or 
“big business’; some aim at monopolistic capitalism 
and some at free competition; some concentrate their 
attacks on the “investors,” “bankers,” “‘speculators,”’ 
or “Wall Street”; still other emphasize the armament 
interest, the ‘‘munitions-makers.”’ Now all of these sev- 
eral groups are by no means identical, and the suspicion 
is well founded that they are put under fire not because 
something incriminating has been found out about them, 
but rather because they are disliked for some reason or 
other and therefore represent scapegoats to be burdened 
also with the guilt of war. It is very much the same 
thing that is happening to the Jews, the Freemasons, 
and the Jesuits. They, also, are widely held to be inter- 
national conspirators. The Jews are credited with a 
world-wide secret plot by many people. The Freemasons 
are accused in the same way in Catholic countries, the 
Jesuits in Protestant countries; and General Erich Lu- 
dendorff, of World War I fame, when arraigned before 
a court in Munich because of his participation in Hit- 
ler’s abortive beer-hall Putsch of 1923, carried his Ger- 
man thoroughness so far that he asserted all three—the 
Jesuits, the Freemasons, and the Jews—were one com- 
mon enterprise. 

Those who think that the ‘‘imperialistic” wars are 
caused by “capitalistic” interests assume that German, 
English, French, and American capitalists each have 
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their own national economic interest. These being op- 
posed to each other, and the several governments being 
capitalist controlled, the issue must be decided by force 
of arms. 

Now this means shutting one’s eyes to the manifest 
facts of business life and describing them in terms of 
politics, as if buying, selling, lending, and borrowing 
were attendant phenomena of the foreign policies of the 
various governments. But this, of course, is by no 
means true. 

No economic motive or interest whatever binds a cap- 
italist to any other individual of his own state or nation. 
A merchant buys. He wishes to get good commodities 
and to get them at a low price. He does not mind 
whether the firm from which he buys is located in his 
own or in a foreign country, or whether it is nationally 
or foreign owned. He prefers the good foreign com- 
modity to the bad one produced at home, and would 
rather pay a hundred dollars in foreign exchange than a 
hundred and fifty in his national currency. A merchant 
sells. He is interested in the price he gets and, if he has 
to give credit, in the solvency of his debtor. He does not 
ask in which army the latter will enrol in wartime. The 
capitalist with a surplus of capital lends it out or invests 
it. His concern is a high rate of interest, good dividends, 
and security. The businessman who needs additional 
capital for his enterprise takes it where he can get it 
cheapest and under otherwise favorable conditions; but 
debtors have never been known to be particularly sensi- 
tive about the nationality of their creditors. Employers 
are eager to get cheap labor, and, when they are not for- 
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cibly prevented from doing so, they import laborers 
from the four corners of the world and fire their own 
countrymen if the latter are more expensive. Patriots 
have at all times asserted that the businessman has no 
fatherland and ignores frontiers when it is a question of 
profit. This is perfectly true as far as economic motives 
and interests are concerned. 

To know that the balance of trade of their country is 
active or passive, that it imports or exports raw ma- 
terials or manufactured products, that its international 
standard is that of a creditor or a debtor—all this is of 
great importance to the people who take care of the 
community as a whole. But to the individual capitalist 
the balance and character of the trade of his country is 
of no more concern than that of his county or city or 
neighborhood. As a businessman he is concerned with 
his own capital, profits, and losses. As far as he prefers 
such capitalists with whom he shares the same state or 
nationality to prosper, rather than foreigners, he feels 
and acts as a patriot. As far as he is a businessman 
these things are to him a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence. A person who marries or commits suicide does 
not ask how many other persons do the same thing, and 
only the statistician who figures out the total number of 
marriages and suicides sums up his case with others of 
the same kind and finds out what is happening to the 
community in regard to changes in the population. In 
the same way the exporters, importers, investors, bank- 
ers, and so on fall under certain common notions for 
the economist and the historian. But they feel them- 
selves as individual businessmen. 
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A German capitalist who wishes to invest his money 
in gold-mining or in the oil business is able to buy shares 
of companies operating in South Africa or Venezuela 
on the stock exchange in London or New York, pro- 
vided that his government does not forbid him to do so. 
He need not wait until these countries or others have 
become German colonies, and even supposing this had 
happened he will ask primarily whether a planned in- 
vestment appears to be good and not whether it is Ger- 
man. If he has a liking for tropical agriculture he can 
buy land, say, in British Nigeria. If he wishes to emi- 
grate he is welcomed almost everywhere as long as he 
brings money with him. He may think of co-operating 
with other capitalists. In this case he will found or par- 
ticipate in a joint-stock company or associate his firm 
with others in a cartel or trust. But here, again, he will 
not be concerned about the nationality of his associates. 

In spite of their big colonial empire the French in- 
vested more capital in Russia, Rumania, and Turkey 
up to 1914 than in their own possessions. At the same 
time more British capital was working in the United 
States and Argentina than in almost any British do- 
minion or colony. 

A joint-stock company serves the purpose of earning 
dividends for its shareholders; the latter have no senti- 
mental connection with each other and would laugh at 
the idea that the company as such should have an in- 
trinsic value of its own beyond its function for the 
shareholders, let alone that the latter should undergo 
sacrifices, never to be recovered, for the good of the 
company. But let us assume that under certain circum- 
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stances and for certain purposes German capitalists feel 
themselves primarily as Germans, English capitalists as 
Englishmen, and so on, and that this feeling cuts across 
not only all individual business enterprises, producer 
and customer relations, joint-stock companies, cartels, 
etc., but also ignores the possible common “interests” 
of the people who live in the same street, the same city, 
or the same county, or who are of the same age or have 
similar names—what would we have to infer? Evident- 
ly, that such a feeling of solidarity would not be caused 
primarily by economic motives but that it would be 
based on an emotional factor, viz., common patriotism. 
Therefore, their possible common demand for prestige 
politics and annexations, though economic in its symp- 
toms, would have to be understood as patriotic in its 
origin, and might, contrary to the case of the joint-stock 
company, involve the will for sacrifice. 


II 


The proof that the capitalistic interests stand for im- 
perialism and war would have to be furnished in one 
of two possible ways, which might be called the “sub- 
jective” and the ‘objective’ methods. The former 
would have to parade the confessions of the capitalists 
concerned. The latter would have to prove that the 
actual interests of the capitalistic class are so evidently 
connected with armaments and expansion that the old 
motto, Js fecit cui prodest, leads to the conclusion that 
this class must be at the bottom of the story. 

We look first at the subjective theory. It can easily 
be disposed of. The speeches, writings, autobiographies, 
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and death-bed confessions which we might expect to en- 
lighten us are totally lacking. There have existed many 
capitalists during the last hundred years; a number of 
bloody wars have been fought for the annexation of ad- 
joining countries and overseas colonies; and again and 
again wicked people have relieved their conscience by 
confessing their crimes and important people have 
boasted of the part they have played in making history. 
But there is no word of Krupp or Thyssen, Loucheur or 
Morgan, Zaharoff or Rothschild, in which they describe 
how they found that international entanglements and 
national conquests would add to their wealth, how they 
talked it over with others who had identical interests, 
and how they made the governments of their several 
countries fall in with their intentions. There are, to be 
sure, many thrilling novels along that line, of which 
some are made up as actual “revelations.” But the per- 
sons concerned have been silent. Many capitalists have, 
of course, advocated national expansion and the acquisi- 
tion of colonies. But millions of people in modest cir- 
cumstances have done and are doing the same thing, 
and all of them assert that they are acting from patri- 
otic motives. As this contention is taken at its face value 
regarding farmers, artisans, government officials, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, and others, big business and Wall 
Street must in justice be entitled to at least the same 
benefit of the doubt conceded to all other groups. 

But supposing that the representatives of capitalism 
are not necessarily hard-hearted, greedy egoists, is it 
not possible that they follow their economic interests 
unconsciously? This is what the Marxian school really 
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assumes. The individuals may err, but classes, when 
pursuing their economic interests, are led by some sort 
of invisible hand and are in consequence always right— 
or so we are told. 

Now this is an entirely impossible assumption. Who 
has ever heard of an instinct under the urge of which 
living beings at all times react in a way fitted for a pur- 
pose which is not inborn to them as a biological species, 
but is associated with them as far as they belong to a 
certain social class—a class which is continually losing 
some of its old members and acquiring new ones? The 
individual capitalist, as everybody knows, is sometimes 
right and sometimes wrong when he follows what he 
supposes to be his economic interests. If a reliable in- 
stinct directed the individual businessman, no one would 
ever lose money or “go broke.” But capitalists, like 
other human beings, are prone to err. How, then, could 
it be possible that they would feel the right way when 
acting in concert? If such a thing were conceivable it 
would be beyond human understanding, and would 
mean that the capitalistic class was singled out above 
all others in such a way that even a radical communist 
would be forced to relinquish his opposition, extol the 
capitalistic system, and exclaim with the pious Chris- 
tian: Digitus Dei est hic! (‘‘This is the finger of God”’). 


Il 


The instinct theory takes it for granted that imperial- 
ism works objectively to the advantage of the capital- 
ists. Is such really the case? 

This is not the place to go into the details of the con- 
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troversy about the economic value of colonial possés- 
sions. Scientific investigation and the experiences of the 
last decades have gone far in corroborating the thesis so 
successfully enunciated by Sir Norman Angell since 
1909, that the belief in colonies is a ‘‘Great illusion.’’5 
Let us recall only a few of the most important facts: 
As time passes on, one colony after the other strives 
for and attains self-government. Colonials of European 
descent are nowhere any longer kept in subjection, 
though backward races are in some places. But to ex- 
ploit the former, though it is not feasible, would be 
worth while, whereas to exploit Negroes and Australian 
aborigines, though feasible, is hardly worth while. The 
capitalist can invest his money everywhere—in nation- 
ally owned colonies, in foreign colonies, and in sovereign 
countries like the United States or Brazil. Countries like 
Switzerland and Sweden, or the Germany of the Hoh- 
enzollerns, whose colonies counted practically for noth- 
ing, have prospered, whereas Portugal is a poor coun- 
try; and all their colonies could not save Great Britain 
and France from terrible depressions and widespread 
unemployment. If the people who believe in colonies 
were really convinced that the greater the free-trade 
area the better, they would at least begin with free 
trade at home. But the imperialists are at present al- 
most everywhere the same people who are advocating 
tariffs and even autarchy. The idea of autarchy and the 
2s Consult Norman Angell, The Great Illusion (London, 1909); Grover 
Clark, A Place in the Sun (New York, 1936) and The Balance Sheets of Impe- 


rialism (New York, 1936); The Colonial Problem, A Report by a Study Group 
of Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (London, 1937). 
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idea of expansion are opposed to each other under the 
purely economic aspects—but to advocate them simul- 
taneously does make sense when the aim is purely mili- 
taristic: they may both be helpful under the aspect of 
war preparedness and power. And, fundamentally, this 
is where things stand today: Wars are economically 
senseless when their aim is the acquisition of colonies or 
more territory in general; but such acquisitions may be 
quite reasonable when they are desired in order to pre- 
pare for future wars. 

Against the highly questionable asset value of terri- 
torial expansion stand the by no means questionable 
risks of every modern war. To begin with, a war may 
bring victory, but it may also bring defeat, and what the 
latter means in an economic sense is obvious to every- 
body. There is, furthermore, the fact that wars are ex- 
pensive, and that it is economically as well as psychologi- 
cally impossible to tax only the poorer people and the 
middle class while sparing the rich. The upper income 
and capital strata must contribute very substantially. 
As a matter of fact they will be—alike in democratic and 
dictatorial countries—probably the sole ones to be bled, 
if what can be got out of them is sufficient to cover the 
whole war bill. Even if one would concede that the cap- 
italistic class might have scorned this point during the 
nineteenth century, it can certainly not fail to appreci- 
ate what has happened everywhere after the war of 
1914-18. In defeated Russia the bourgeoisie was exter- 
minated altogether, and in defeated Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary it trembled for years in fear of the same 
fate. Every country involved, including the victors, es- 
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perienced more labor unrest, currency instability, and 
dislocation of trade and credit than it had ever known 
before. The income, capital, and inheritance taxes rose 
to a level previously thought impossible. And all this 
has actually been so well remembered by the wealthier 
people in Britain and France that they made concession 
after concession to Hitler for the sole purpose of avoiding 
another war. Yet, whatever they may have gained by 
acting in that way, they certainly failed to impress the 
people for whom everything is wrong that wealthy 
people do. It happened that the leftist parties were 
more war-minded at the time than the conservatives. 
In consequence the ‘“‘Cliveden set”’ was invented and a 
readily listening world was told that, because they had 
only their sordid economic interests at heart and were 
afraid of bolshevism, the English aristocrats and capi- 
talists were eager not to bring about war but to avoid 
it at all cost. Whatever may happen, the motto is the 
same: Cherchez le capitalistel 

One point in particular has never been explained by 
the believers in capitalistic warmongering. Tremendous 
though the expenditures of every government are in war- 
time, only a part of them flows into the pockets of the 
munitions-makers, international bankers, etc. Of every 
billion of industrial turnover only a certain percentage 
represents profits. Even if we assume these profits to 
amount to as high as 20 per cent, which is most unlikely, 
and forget all about the taxes on war profits, it would 
bemuch more in the interest of the capitalists to have the 
billions which are taken from the taxpayers turned over 
to them as straightforward subsidies under some plaus- 
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ible pretext. This would enrich them ever so much more 
and would cut short the dangers associated with the 
social aftermath of every war and the risks of a defeat. 
As the governments allegedly must do what the capital- 
ists wish them to do, and as the latter are supposed to 
be extremely shrewd, it is quite beyond comprehension 
why they should prefer war profits to peaceful graft and 
subsidies. 

A war means destruction, not only of much wealth 
but also of the lives of many human beings, and of the 
survivors many are crippled for all their years to come. 
It is absurd to contend that this does not apply to the 
wealthier people just as much as it does to the masses. 
In fact they actually suffer more losses, because the offi- 
cers of the armies and navies are taken from their ranks, 
and among officers the percentage of casualties is almost 
always higher than it is among the men. Now people 
who imperil their own lives for the sake of additional 
income act like certain daring adventurers and acrobats 
who make a living that way. To assume that the ‘‘bour- 
geoisie,’ the bankers, and “big business” follow the 
same line pictures these classes in a way absolutely in- 
consistent with the description which they otherwise re- 
ceive from their enemies; for ordinarily the representa- 
tives of these classes are described not as adventurers 
but as satiated, contemptible cowards. 

If, on the other hand, the individual capitalist should 
be willing to risk and lose his life in order that the capi- 
talistic “‘system” may flourish and its representatives 
may accumulate wealth, even after he himself has pos- 
sibly been killed by a bullet, this would amount to an 
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act not of economic egoism but of supreme idealism. It 
makes no difference in a moral sense whether a person 
sacrifices himself for his “nation” or for his “class.”’ The 
sacrifice of the ego for the benefit of other human beings 
is the same in both cases. 

Having thus drawn the balance sheets of imperialism 
and war, we may conclude that whoever may possibly 
be objectively interested in a policy of aggression the 
“capitalists” are certainly not. If he who profits from 
an act is the one who brings it about, the capitalists 
must cease to come under suspicion. 


IV 


The people who believe that annexations pay, even 
when gained by way of war, see the profits of power poli- 
tics accruing as a consequence of victory. Those who 
emphasize the interests which certain capitalistic groups 
have in the armament and munitions business, and pos- 
sibly in international banking, stress primarily the 
profits from the preparation for war. 

We take it for granted that the manufacturers of 
arms and munitions would lose heavily if there were 
general disarmament, and shall concede for the sake of 
argument that the producers of coal, steel, and oil, and 
possibly the “international bankers,’’ would in this case 
be worse off also—though this is actually very doubtful. 

What, then, would that prove? As a matter of fact 
very little. Practically nothing happens among human 
beings which does not foster the interests of some of 
them and prejudice the interests of some others. But 
to conclude that everything that happens has been 
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brought about by the people who will gain by it would 
be absurd. The publishers of textbooks are interest- 
ed in the existence of schools and universities; but the 
latter are not kept up to please the publishers. Reli- 
gions and churches exist from other causes than from 
the fact that the producers of painted windows, candles, 
and incense have an economic stake in them. Roads 
are not built for the purpose of maintaining the con- 
tractors. There are pressure groups in many fields. It 
is not this fact which has to be proved (nobody ques- 
tions it), but the contention that some of these groups— 
for instance, the munitions-makers—are more efficient 
in influencing the policy of their several governments 
than all the other groups, even though the latter are 
far more numerous and are interested in peace and 
peacetime business. If it cannot be shown that the 
munitions-makers and so on have a mystical capacity 
which others lack, and through which they can gain 
their ends against odds, it must at least be demonstrated 
out of historical material that, say, the last kaiser, the 
last tsar, Poincaré, Woodrow Wilson, and possibly Mus- 
solini and Hitler have actually listened to the advice 
and given in to the pressure of the “merchants of death” 
rather than to that of other groups. But this has not 
and cannot be demonstrated, because it stands in con- 
tradiction to the facts. 

It is true that some munitions manufacturers are 
known to have obtained orders from certain minor gov- 
ernments by making such orders worth while for certain 
high officials. But the purchase of armaments as such 
may just as well lessen as heighten the danger of war; 
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it is most likely that it does not affect it at all. It is, of 
course, bad enough that high officials can sometimes be 
bribed to spend public funds as they might not other- 
wise have been spent. But graft has also not infrequent- 
ly played a part in the case of land concessions, of min- 
eral rights, and of other business opportunities. The 
case of the munitions-makers does not stand alone. It 
comes under “graft and corruption,” but hardly under 
““warmongering”’ as people are fond of assuming. 

The Nye Committee of 1935 has taken great pains 
to discover concrete facts about the international war- 
mongering of the munitions-makers.” The results have 
been meager. It was revealed that the naval-shipbuild- 
ing industry hired Mr. William B. Shearer to take care 
of its interests at the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
in 1927. According to Mr. C. L. Bardo, vice-president 
of Brown-Boveri Corporation, Camden, New Jersey, 
Mr. Shearer was to be an observer only and not ‘“‘to 
interfere in any way with the program or orderly prog- 
ress of the conference’ ;?7 whereas, according to Mr. 
Shearer, his work at Geneva was of much greater signi- 
ficance—he had allegedly been commissioned by the 
shipbuilding industry to use definite ‘‘tactics which de- 
manded a naval parity for the United States.’”* If, as 
seems quite possible, Mr. Shearer spoke the truth when 
questioned by the Committee, it is only fair to take 
other statements of his at their face value and to assume 


26 “Munitions Industry, Naval Shipbuilding, Preliminary Report of the 
Special Committee on Investigation of the Munitions Industry,” Senate 
Report No. 944, 74th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 1V (Washington, D.C., 1935). 

27 [bid., p. 245. 

28 Tbid., p. 246. 
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it to have been a fact that he had gone at the request 
not only of the industrialists, but also at that of “a great 
many patriotic organizations’? and of naval officers who 
“collaborated with him surreptitiously, supplying secret 
data for his use at the Geneva Conference.”’3° It would 
then be, in any case, unjust to lay the blame for arma- 
ments only on the people interested in providing them. 
Those who are expected eventually to use the arms and 
ships, and patriotic organizations, are also hankering 
for more preparedness. That the action of Mr. Shearer 
should have had any appreciable influence on the nega- 
tive result of the Conference seems most unlikely. The 
shipbuilding industry remunerated: Mr. Shearer at the 
time with a consideration of $25,000 for his work and 
expenses. If, among the delegates of the great powers 
and their chiefs, there had been some amenable to 
bribes, it stands to reason that a somewhat larger sum 
would have been needed to make them proof against 
pacifistic impulses. 

Nobody who looks without prejudice at the trend of 
modern politics can believe for a moment that present- 
day governments, democratic or not, are the executive 
organs of the ‘‘capitalistic class.”’ In the greatest ‘“‘cap- 
italistic’”’ country of all, the United States, the very sub- 
stantial liquor interests were unable to prevent prohibi- 
tion, which not only harmed but actually ruined them. 
It is not very likely that the much more divided ‘‘arma- 
ment interests,’ which were fighting not for their exist- 
ence but, possibly, for additional profits, should at about 

29 [bid., p. 229. 

3° [bid., p. 238. 
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the same time have been able to make the same Ameri- 
can government their obedient servant by declaring war 
on Germany. The house of Morgan, allegedly a first-rate 
warmonger, has been as unable as other financial insti- 
tutions to prevent the supervision and regulation of the 
banking business by the New Deal. In the United States 
the anti-trust legislation was passed in the teeth of the 
most powerful corporations, and neither in the United 
States nor in Britain, France, or Germany have the 
vested interests been able to stop progressive income, 
capital, and inheritance taxes. That they have been 
powerless in that respect is a plain fact, whereas the 
contention that they are powerful enough to start wars 
is an unproved, nebulous hypothesis. 


Vv 


Weare told that a small minority is interested in arm- 
aments and in war, which the vast majority rightly ab- 
hors. How, then, is this majority won over to imperial- 
ism? For it would be impossible for the government of 
any democratic country to make an aggressive foreign 
policy if the latter were not indorsed by the masses. 

The several socialistic schools have taken little pains 
in offering an acceptable solution for the obvious con- 
tradiction that the masses, who have the vote in a so- 
ciety in which they are allegedly exploited by a handful 
of capitalists, yet fail to vote the latter into destruction. 
In his book, The State and Revolution, Lenin decrees: 
“Freedom in capitalist society always remains more or 
less the same as it was in the ancient Greek republics, 
that is, freedom for the slave owners. The modern wage- 
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slaves, in virtue of the conditions of capitalist exploita- 
tion, remain to such an extent crushed by want and pov- 
erty that they ‘cannot be bothered with democracy,’ 
have ‘no time for politics’; that, in the ordinary peaceful 
course of events, the majority of the population is de- 
barred from participating in public political life.”’ But 
this is only an arbitrary contention, not a satisfactory 
answer to a very important question. Actually the 
masses do participate in politics, as the sales figures of 
daily papers and the votes cast in elections prove. Then 
why does a big percentage of the poorer people endure 
what is allegedly their own ruin for the benefit of their 
masters? An alternative answer that is often given finds 
that the newspapers and other means of propaganda 
are in the hands of the capitalistic class, which uses 
them to turn the exploited class against its own best in- 
terests. But this, again, can hardly be so. In countries 
where radical views may be freely propagated, and this 
holds true for all the democracies, it ought to be better 
business to offer to the masses what they wish to hear, 
because it harmonizes with their interests, rather than 
opinions which they must instinctively resist. As the 
individual capitalist is out to make the maximum profit, 
we would expect a Northcliffe or a Hearst to enlarge 
the circulation of his papers by propagating radical 
views and to feel very indifferent toward possible future 
consequences for the capitalistic “‘class.”’ But the fact 
is that the masses are by no means as anti-imperialistic 
as many people believe and that warlike views need not 
always be forcibly impressed on them. They enjoy them 
without coercion. If it were otherwise, ‘‘big business,” 
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assuming that it was interested in imperialism and that 
everyone else was interested in disarmament and peace, 
would have no chance whatever to make its demands 
prevail. 

He who hears and reads about the “capitalistic war- 
mongers,” those vultures of modern history, will be in- 
clined to expect at least one thing to happen: namely, 
a definite cleavage between the ‘‘exploiters” and the 
“exploited” to take place the very moment a war breaks 
out. It is actually just the other way around. In peace- 
time there is always a lot of mutual hatred and envy— 
there are strikes and lockouts and radical demands— 
but the one means to make all the classes feel a solidar- 
ity for at least some length of time is to have a war 
break out against a common enemy. When this happens 
the various parties immediately demonstrate a formerly 
unknown attachment to each other, and warlike enthu- 
siasm (or, in certain cases, the lack of it) turns out to be 
ordinarily the same with all of them. Rich and poor 
alike in many countries were jubilant in 1914. Rich and 
poor alike in every country were dejected in 19309. 

There are many other facts in addition which dis- 
prove the contention that capitalism makes for war. It 
has been said by J. A. Hobson and by a number of orth- 
odox Marxians that countries become imperialistic when 
the chances of profitable capital investments decrease. 
But, though this latter was the case in France around 
1930, the cautious Frenchmen preferred to go without 
interest and dividends at home rather than to risk their 
capital anywhere outside of France proper. When the 
United States showed a leaning toward imperialism at 
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the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, the chances to become rich at home were better 
than they are at present. Today, with an almost negli- 
gible rate of interest prevailing and capital accumulating 
in the banks without finding a proper outlet; the United 
States is withdrawing from the Philippines and—a 
thing that would have been inconceivable a generation 
ago—‘standing pat” when Mexico chooses to confiscate 
uncounted millions of American property. 

The belief that the investor in foreign countries is, as 
a rule, interested in war has been exploded by Eugene 
Staley in his remarkable book, War and the Private In- 
vestor.** The facts exposed and analyzed in this book 
dispose of all the beautiful theories which Hobson, 
Lenin, Luxemburg, and their followers have produced 
in numerous voluminous works. : 

The Russian timber enterprises on the Yalu River on 
the boundary between Manchuria and Korea, for in- 
stance, had something to do with the developments 
which eventually led to the Russo-Japanese War. As far 
as they came into the picture, the reason was that Rus- 
sian officials close to the minister of foreign affairs had 
for imperialistic reasons conceived the idea of an East 
Asiatic Company, which would require stockholders 
“who would not demand immediate dividends” and 
who would be prepared to “render a service to the 
Peon”? 

The Banco di Roma had something to do with the 


3t New York, 1935. The gist of Staley’s conclusions can be found also in 
his Foreign Investment and War (“Public Policy Pamphlets,” No. 18 [Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press]). 

32 Staley, War and the Private Investor, p. 58. 
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Italian conquest of Turkish-owned Tripoli in tort. 
But the Banco di Roma had established “non-economic 
‘economic interests’ in Tripoli at the urging and under 
the subsidy of the Italian government, which already 
knew that some day Italy was to assert itself as a great 
power by taking that territory from Turkey.’’33 The 
Banco di Roma lacked rediscount privileges at the Bank 
of Italy in the early years of the twentieth century. “It 
took counsel in high places and finally the prized redis- 
count privileges were granted. But in return the Banco 
di Roma promised to interest itself in the development 
of Italian economic enterprises in Tripoli’ which it 
would not have done for the purpose of good profits.34 

The big navy which Germany built before World War 
I aroused suspicion and fear in England and eventually 
led to Britain’s alliance with France and Russia. “Were 
those who had a direct interest in foreign investment 
among the primary moving forces behind the big-navy 
agitation? The answer is no; at least, their importance 
was relatively small..... First and foremost, the agi- 
tation was instigated by government officials, from the 
Kaiser down, and especially by the professional navy 
clique under Tirpitz.”’35 

Much has been said and written about the financial 
interests which brought Germany into Morocco and 
caused several dangerous clashes with France in the early 
years of the present century. A single remark made by 
the then German secretary for foreign affairs, von Richt- 

33 [bid., p. 62. 


34 Ibid., pp. 66 f. 
35 Ibid., p. 99. 
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hofen, and quoted by Staley, makes everything that has 
been written to that purpose mere wastepaper. This re- 
mark reads: “The German banks, every last one of 
them, go on strike as soon as Morocco is mentioned.’’*° 


Staley concludes: ‘Despite widespread beliefs and 
convincing theories to the contrary, private foreign in- 
vestments are found much more frequently as tools of 
diplomacy than as instigators of diplomatic action in 
those cases of international friction over foreign invest- 
ments which may be classified as dangerous.”’37 “The 
caricature of the banker burdened with bags of ‘sur- 
plus capital,’ forced to seek outlets for his excess funds 
in hazardous territory, then calling upon his government 
for protection, belongs mainly in mythology.’’* “It isa 
striking circumstance that governments, journalists, 
colonial zealots, and patriotic societies have often been 
more avid than the owners of capital in the promotion 
of investments abroad.’ 


A well-meant proposal of many pacifists demands the 
transfer of all munitions interests from private hands 


36 Thid., p. 272. 

37 Ibid., p. 55. 

38 Tbid., p. 273. 

39 Tbid., p. 421. The foregoing may be supplemented by Charles Beard’s 
conclusions on American imperialism: “Strictly speaking, the idea of im- 
perial expansion was not a business man’s creation. The principal weight of 
‘Wall Street’ was against the war on Spain in 1898. American bankers did 
not originate the movement to force American capital on China under the 
administration of President Taft; it is truer to say that they were ‘dragooned’ 
into it by the politicians..... Loyalty to the facts of historical record must 
ascribe the idea of imperialist expansion mainly to naval officers and politi- 
cians rather than to business men” (A Foreign Policy for America [New 
York and London, 1930], pp. 71 f.). 
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to the property of the state. France did so under Léon 
Blum. But in Soviet Russia there are no private capi- 
talists left anyhow, either in the armament industries 
or elsewhere, and in the totalitarian states of Italy and 
Germany there is not much left of the concept of private 
property either. Yet it was these countries which started 
the present war. But perhaps the most impressive ex- 
ample of the stupidity of the doctrine we are discussing 
is the story of Fritz Thyssen. Among the great indus- 
trialists of Germany he was the one who did more than 
all the others to help Hitler financially and morally on 
his way to power. “‘No wonder,” said the world, “he 
wants war and war profits.” But the day when Hitler 
marched into Poland the same Thyssen (who now, at 
last, should have been at the threshold of seeing his 
dearest wish fulfilled) chose to break with the Nazi gov- 
ernment, fled from Germany, and thereupon lost his 
German citizenship and, through confiscation, his whole 
tremendous fortune. And just a little later Soviet Rus- 
sia, the one allegedly “‘anti-imperialistic’”’ (because anti- 
capitalistic) great power, invaded Poland, the Baltic 
states, and Finland. 


VI 


Capitalists, like nations as a whole, react in a differ- 
ent way according to who the competitor may be who 
gets the better of them. As economic motives cannot 
explain this fact, it must be rooted in noneconomic rea- 
sons. The war of 1914—18 is said to have sprung from 
trade rivalry between Britain and Germany, and it is 
assumed that the hatred which arose between the Ger- 
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man and British nations was a reflex of this rivalry. 
The following experiments in thought are destined to 
show what would have been the real meaning of this 
rivalry, assuming for the sake of argument that it had 
actually had at that time the asserted effect. 

1. During the last decades the center of English in- 
dustry changed over from the north of England to the 
south. For the industrialists in the north this was as 
bad a loss as though Holland or Germany had been the 
gainers. But there was a feeling of ‘‘we Englishmen” 
and in consequence no talk of civil war. 

2. Let us assume that England would lose its principal 
industries to Canada and Australia. In this case the peo- 
ple of Britain would, with regret, feel that other parts 
of the British Empire were outdoing the motherland. 
But there would be no idea of forcibly invading them. 

3. The English merchants might lose an increasing 
portion of their business, not to one country (say, Ger- 
many), but to a number of countries, perhaps Japan, 
Belgium, Holland, and Sweden combined. This would 
not inflame English national sentiment; the English 
people would say that many countries together are natu- 
rally stronger than one country. Only in respect to any 
single country would they possibly feel that it should 
not be allowed to get the better of them. 

4. The same reaction would take place if not one 
state, called Germany, was making inroads into British 
trade, but several in the same area—say, Prussia plus 
Bavaria plus Saxony plus Mecklenburg, etc. These 
would not be seen as one entity, and could therefore not 
possibly rouse a national reaction. 
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But Germany as one state means one competitor, and 
one single strong army may mean a menace to Britain’s 
security. This amounts to saying that the same eco- 
nomic changes and dislocations may bring about entirely 
different reactions according to their varying national 
significance. It is the national consciousness of the 
people which is really at the root of imperialism and 
national envy. The economic factors are greatly over- 
rated. 

VII 

The present pamphlet is not concerned with the mer- 
its and faults of capitalism. Whatever its shortcomings 
may be, the guilt for war, at least, cannot be blamed on 
capitalism and the capitalists. 

The opinion that “capitalistic warmongers” are the 
great international trouble-makers is not the outgrowth 
of historical research and actual experience. It is the 
reflex of certain deeply founded sentiments. It fulfils a 
psychological need. Many men hate war and many hate 
capitalism. Men like their picture of the world to be 
clear-cut and simple. They prefer to concentrate their 
moral efforts on one foe rather than to fight several at 
the same time. Consequently they conclude that capi- 
talism and war are connected and that the one makes 
for the other. 

At the time of the French Revolution a French dep- 
uty, Chaussard, visited Flanders. He hated kings and 
he was embarrassed when he found that the people of 
Flanders understood only their own dialect but not his 
French. So he wrote in his memoirs: “One of the bar- 
riers which contribute most to separate the people and 
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their mutual knowledge is the diversity of languages. 
Despotism is careful to keep it up as it exists only on 
account of our isolation.” The emotions on account of 
which despotism and the multiplicity of the languages 
are here naively associated is the same which in our days 
produce the belief that capitalistic interests make for war. 

In interpreting world-aflairs most people have a tend- 
ency to overestimate the part played by the acquisitive 
instinct, the lust for wealth, and to underestimate the 
lust for power. The main reason for the thinking and 
arguing in terms of wealth and economics only is that 
we believe that we are strengthening our own cause 
when we unveil sordid motives in our opponents. Fur- 
thermore, Karl Marx and his school have taught that 
economic motives and the class struggle are the sole 
moving forces in human affairs. Their economic inter- 
pretation of history has gained a wide following because 
it conforms to what many people would like to be true 
anyway. 

It is impossible to interpret a world in which the ‘‘cap- 
italistic’” United States, Great Britain, and France have 
been pacifistic to an extent bordering on suicide, and 
in which the aggressors have been Hitler, Mussolini, the 
Japanese army, and, in a sense, bolshevistic Russia, in 
terms of capitalistic warmongering. The attempt to do 
so is abortive, whereas everything makes sense once we 
are willing to acknowledge what is clear enough to every 
unprejudiced observer: that totalitarian rulers—and 
sometimes other rulers, too—and many officials and pro- 
fessional soldiers and believers in national expansion and 
glory are eager for power. 
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When dictators go to war, they appeal to the national 
consciousness of the people in order to arouse their en- 
thusiasm; and where a war spirit arises under nontotali- 
tarian governments, neither religious nor class emotions 
usually implement it with its driving power. Modern 
wars are based on national consciousness, a phenomenon 
almost universally misunderstood. 

Co-nationals feel no mutual love for one another. In 
normal times they are ever competing with and fighting 
one another as much as they are competing with and 
fighting the members of alien nations. They do not hate 
the latter. As a matter of fact, most people have never 
known a substantial number of foreigners personally or 
visited foreign countries; and those who have rarely feel 
any hatred for the foreigners they have come across be- 
cause they are allegedly ‘‘different.”” As long as there is 
peace, national consciousness consists in nothing but a 
vague feeling of belonging together with a great number 
of people not personally known, against others equally 
unknown; and in the will to share with the former, but 
not the latter, a sovereign state. In wartime it consists 
of a feeling of strong solidarity with all co-nationals 
against the common enemy. National consciousness is 
something quite different from love for home and home- 
land, which embraces a small piece of territory and the 
people inhabiting it, both well known to every individual 
and associated with his youthful memories and daily 
life. National consciousness is interested in the “unity” 
of the nation, its strength and “honor,” its position 
among other nations, and, first and foremost, its sov- 
ereignty. It is a phenomenon that comes under the gen- 
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eral title of imperialism and is intrinsically related to the 
tradition and spirit of war. To explain it, even in part, 
with the categories of economic life is altogether impos- 
sible.*° 

The capitalistic-warmongers myth is not a.mistaken 
belief which concerns only professional historians and 
sociologists. It has had widespread and disastrous politi- 
cal consequences. Even if we set aside the communists, 
for whom the economic interpretation of history is a 
dogma, there remains the fact that the most idealisti- 
cally minded pacifists are everywhwere arguing more or 
less in the same terms. They contend that even in the 
case of pure aggression against certain nations the lat- 
ter must be judged from the aspect of whether they 
have been “‘capitalistic’”’ imperialists in the past; and as- 
sert that not even an obviously preventive war should 
be engaged in as long as some “‘capitalistic warmongers” 
may profit from it and as long as “capitalistic war- 
mongers” in general are not exterminated. 

In order to be able to combat an evil successfully one 
must know its causes. It is so with the diseases of the 
human body and with the depressions of the business 
cycle. It is the same with war. As long as we shut our 
eyes to its real causes, we will fail in our efforts to fight 
it. The first step is to know by what wars are not 
caused; and there is no more dangerous superstition in 
the modern world than the one discussed in the fore- 
going pages. 

4° The author of the present pamphlet must confine himself to these gen- 
eral remarks. An elaborate analysis of the subject will be found in his forth- 


coming book, National Consciousness: A Theory of War and Peace, to be 
published by the American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
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